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ABSTRACT 



I'n ;1970-.1972 ^' Texas high school in a b±c^ 
community pilpted a* motivational pr^^gram 'of Engljish, Language Arts^ 
and Social Studies skills designed to involve disadvantaged students 
(mostly Mexican American) /in positive^ creative outlets i<> alleviate 
a negative selfTConcept. Eour teachers plus^Title I Migrant aides 
used a teaA teaching approach to provide specialized cooinseling an 
_aise student achievement. to that of th^ peer group. Oral langlttage 
" develi>pme1it was reinforced using BuyVs " Speaking By Ooiiig^ ; tea^dlng 
^improvement Was base4 on the {Kstinghouse PLAS kit; and social 
studies /programs Herg centered around' thematic- film units* Pro ject 
evaluan:i.on x::onsisted of standardized, testing^' teacher 6bservati6n^; 
and academic success of students •sin oiyhej classes. In 197* the 
program was changed to 18 individualized guarter courses including 
•.media' stiidyr reading skills, economics, Ameri^n cultute; Mexiqan 
calt^reiK 4*oi^ation of all students intp the courses 

elimiinated 'stigma but v^aused problems due to. the* inflexible 
guidelines created by various fedetal funding agencies. Therefol^fv 
. was recommjend^d tiiat. all federal programs should be consolidated 
asin^g.Ttitle X supervisors to reg^alate funding applica:tions; all; ^ 
e^iqijal^"' students/shoul^ labeled "disadvantaged" ; and anhxial " > 
funding ""should Jae' b the number of studenti^ plus a peiK:entage 

/of additional aiohies. Brief ^descriptions of several grogiram 'courses 

fieproductions supplied- by EDRS/^are the" best that can be made ~ * 
' . s from, the original document.. 
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, SERVICE DELIVERYt TO BILIKGUAL^POPULATION ' ^ ' 

^ ' V ; ' : :. IN RURALr AREAS / \:'ir: ' -. 

: TheVd^^^ parents once center^ 

aro\:^the child of Mexican jfc heritage. In tpxaa an^ the Mexican 

Bordbr $tates, however, wijth. the /influx of immigra,ntl from Viet Nam and 

East AsianVcpuntries, the nieeds have expanded to includ (l)^bi- 
Lu(gual education (hot just Spanish,- but vaJiious dialects of Vietna,mese (8), ^ ; 




iz) Viippori classes, (3) English as a second language; and (4) tests for 
placement. The«e educational lieed^ have developed into a situation- t^at , 



would beftnpos8i]tile for the local school districts to cope with unless|they , 

\ received federal, assistive. ^ - 'T^ 

ill Texai, the' educ^ional needs; for children of TO^ . ^ 

approximatrely 93 percent Mexican-American, began to receive^pecial . 

attentibnAH early . I960, iSringing about the Texas Project for the education . 
► of migrant Children. Starting in the faU of '1963, through,^ us,e of State 

and local funds, the pibject^provi'ded special educational services for approxi- . 
h mateiy 30 OP students in five school districts (Ih 1978, thej;p*were 85, 302 

chii^ren in ^'SO. school districts. 1 For ther period of 1963 -65, the project 
' : <?^inued to grow but i^^pa-ine^a state and jocaUy f^^ Tn 1965-6$, 

the first infusion of federal funds supplementing the project began with a grant - 
- ' /of over $3 .'3 million from the Office of E/conomic Opportunity. This was through 
■/ Title iU-B of tlie Bcpnomic Opportunity Act of 19641 Tollowing^tliis initial grant, 



an additional grant of $900,000 was extended in 1960-67, in additi<Jh tb^a grant 
of $2. 3 miilion from Title I of the Secondary.and Eletxientary Education Act. 




'the* Texas Migrant Education Pro- 



•Sihc6*^ \966-=$7i the title I g^ant hkJHBK®*^ thef point that mig-rant education 
is funddd alrnofit entirely by fede 

^ In Jun^ 'l^;^7i the philosopiiy vmd 
;gram fundedSlitOugh ESEA, Title I MigfiHjwas adopted 9 follows: 

the TescaW Migrant Prqg^^^^riri^ lifted' on'the belief that the p^rp^Jse 
of the public school system is to Jcpvide e^ca^ional opportunities 
: • for ail children. • vJ/^ ' \ ■ 

The migxatory ptudeiit in Texks need* fecial help because of , • > 

: ■■ . : .•■'■/. ■„■■■ .. ■ ^' - . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . - 

. the/mobility of the family, and, ^ 

• tl/e difhciilties Experienced yith the use of English as' ;a - 
Second langvrtj^e orl>ecause ^f;pregional diale9t. 

/he Tex^s Migraot Educiation Program is committed to the 
lilosophical principles whiCh provide the basis f^^^ 

. pt prograrn that will h^lp the mig^n|^realize^^fi^ 
^ po*Bibl6 potential creativ'eness, a^d Uiiefulness, and ^ 



a program th^t will prepare the {migrant to function adequately * 
in tlie-'nxaiiisteeam of. the educational pr'ogra:m. ^ 

V >■ - ■ L - ■■■■ : ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ - •■ ■■■■■■ 

rThiis basic philosophy is broad bas^d enough vto meetv the needs of any 



geOgraphic^c^tix>n-and ethnic make-up. For example; from 1970^72, I served 
as as sistant high JcWpol principal,, becoming higlj. school princiRSl in ,1974, "inVa 
cO>nmunity with a student population of 90% Mexican -Ame rican,^! 0% ofher. In 
1976 I moved tb my prese*fet position. Superintendent of Schools, in a community 

■ •■ ' '.r- ■ ' .. ■ - ■■ ■■■•V ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■.■ ■ . ■ .• ■■■ ' ^ -■. 

made up of 86%, Anglo, 13% Mexican -Amerkfan, .\4% Black. In each locatioh the 
primary cbI^ern was to develop the child to his/her fuiie^Bt potential; iiowever, 
the aptorbach is vastly different in South Texas, Where the basic approach is to 

• .■ - ■ ■ ■. . • , 'V' . ■■■ ' 

teach, the child, in grades K-6,S^is/her mothe*. language and give^ help in the . 

..... I > ^ 

second language, usually English, In Central Texas, where the ■popuUtion is 



' predc)itiin^ety7^glo,/'t$e -child i support in 

his/jjer second language of teaching in English with- support in 

f the second language is necessary for the Central Tesfas area, because of the . 

* ■- • •• ■ /• .■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ' ', ', • ' ■ : 

.multitude o^f languigeV and dialects found in the area surrounding [the military • 

bales'.' . ■ . ' . ■■■yyt , , ' • . 

In my high ichobl in- 1970-72, we acquired the opportunity to pilot a moti- 

- vation^l English, Language Arts, and Social Studies program (A similar program^ . 

■ . - ■ i -'v . ■ 

was also introduced at: the junior high.). We' based our needs on the characterist:^=4is 

generally found associated With Title I students: low level of performance in 

^asal^iV^mii^'prPgrama, p«^^ high dropout rates»^and illiterate -graduates ^ 

Iting frc?m such things as irrfegular attendance, frequent transfers, lo>v-80cio- 

'econWics, traditional programs of in^struptipn, staff incomp/tencies, and commun- 



4 



ity mores. ■■ . \ ■ 1 ' .■ ' ' ' ■] J 

These need* miade ua reaUze that' yaTious' special programs and continuous ' 



sta« development \*c^re proyidine tfuppoxt and concern for pupil? a« individuals. 



to one;* 



Nevertheless; many junior high land high schaoi students, had not been exposed to 
opportunities similar to thosfe of the elemenfary. students ( small .grtJups; one 
With the district's policy of social protijotion, the stjudents were fofce'd to arrive at^ 

I • . • . ' ■ . - . • . - V . •• ' — ^ - 

^ the second level without th^skills ne^pessary to succeed in academic subjects. "The 

>^ ■■ '■ .. ■, »■■■ ■. ■' ■ t - ' w- — > ^ ■' ■ 

' . . • 

years of constant failure bad S xiebilita'ting effect upon these students/ \Los8 of s^lif^ 

i- ' ■ • • ^ V. ^ ■ ' ' - , - 

^ esteemVwas comp'^dcfted for by misbehavipf. iPrihcipal and counselor recd^^ 

■ , • ■ ■. '■ ^- ' ' ■ ." - '■ ' ■ < ■; •■ ■ / ■ ■ 

indicated that a gr'pup of Sixty -two seventh grade -studfeilts, ^th a. me^n reading *. . 

Ifevel of 3.5».:ha<ran excessive ^number -0^s<pipUne problems during the first five 

' ' -Jn.--. . ■.(7 . - . ■: . _ ■ • . -'-v^z-s' 

* months .Pf thQ 1973-74 scfiool year thakresulted in two 8Uspensions^and|^ incidents. 



4kuiring the-principal- 8 attention. , In addition, most of these students Wared 



. apathetic about "their'^lass work. 

: ' Most of these students remained' in schodl only because they were, byla^ 
^ required to.- The report of counselors that each of the eighty-seven dropouts fr\^ 
' the bigh school during the school year of 1972-73 was functioning below the 25th 
percentile in reading is consistent with research of others. Karlin reported that 
according to one 'Study, 49.9 perceftt of Jhe students ih the lowest quartile, as • 
. '«mel*ured by reading test' scores, left school before the twelfth grade (I). Frandsen 
reported tfiat facets of morale, such as self-discipline, adherence to social values, 
and constructive endeavor, have significant, reiatio^illps to achievement (2). 

' pur program was des^igned to involve sfxi^ents in positive, creative>utlet8 
in* ordey tV alleviate hegative self -concepts which tend to maniffest thefni^lves as 

V - ■ . j-/^ ■ ' ■ .■ , ' . ■ ■ ■ '.x . • . ' 

a general negative attitude toward society and authority.: 
■ ■ ■ ■« •" '. 

, . in a community characterized by diverse cultural influences, there was need r— 

• for a program that ij^ accountable 'for considerations. at a bicuUural leyel. Students 

' at all let^B, ^ed aiprogram tha^ begins "where they are." They need, at all levels, 

to build new skiUs,, ta relate neV'knowledge and to .expand irifor.mation they already 

' iikv^ upfi>n the foxindatiotis they have, established. Secondairy Students identified ^ith ^ 

Title i guiJeiinea were predominantly Mexican -American. ' <r.her^ was a need for a , 

• V. ' • t " ii ^ ^ ' . ' ^ '^'^ • — ' 

prpgrtfri»^±hat^utUize8 (he, bicult^ral nature of the community if school participatiam, 
WitK regard bcrth to moiivatidrfftijdmo of learning, was to be suCcpssful, '- 
We know that most<tea^rs are\amiliar with icademic success. They know 
^ril^om per sonal experience^hat it m^ans to want An edition and to value and -earn . 
'^^ a coUegL degree. ■ They hav« not ekpe^ietice^^ ich^Q^as an environment within which 
the student perceiWsliim self as unable to ^succeed an^ protects his self-image by 

^V'-v : • • • ' : . ■ ■ ' ' ' V ■ 

* 



choosing not to try. Students know intuitively when they have a teacher who , 
is sincere about his "concern for them as individu^. potential dropout • 

nee^as a: teacher whp values and accepts hint/as a whole person. He needs a^ 
teacher who responds* rathet than^rertrets, to the need for fchange. With these, 
ideas in mind, we* realized a need^fot inservice priorities. "Secondary staff 
members of this program had to be sensitiveuto the effect of their own behaviot 
upon student attitudes toward learning. They had to value a program in^which 
Student performance replaces content coverage as the focus of attention. The 
teachers' role was to: 

' (1) provide an extra amoxint of specialized counseling that will 
- >; help overcome many of the ,attit\jdes and concepts about y 
education which the students have, by (a) pe'er cbtmseling, 
(b) group and individual Counseling, (c) tareer counseling. , \ 

; ■] ' _../:■. .;. ', : . 

(2) provide belxter drientation an4 training of ►aftaff to better 
insure their aiiider standing and helpfulness toward offering 
the- kind of education needed by the«e young people. 

■ \/ ' / ■ • ■ ■ .■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ^ " 

(3) -establish an educationa^program xxniquely designed for these 

students with the characteristics^ noted in the component to _ 
operate within the 'framework of a public s.chool system, thfe ^ 
•v\ ^ltimate purpos^being to serve disadvantage<r( academically 

'^alienated) students in such a way _as to enhance^the probability 
. of i^heir becopiing economically seU-s 

'the responsibility of citizenship in^e conixnunity. ^ , 

(4) bring thk student's achievement levelAo that of his peer group j 
requireme'ht in order^at he might\fiinction without social 

- ' rejection. . * v . 

' ,The program was implemented by 2 language arts teachers as w^ as two 
resource teachers with specific competencies in social studies in a special class 
room assignment. 'In order to provide for large and small groups as well as 
individual activities, an'open concept area was utilized with teachers functioning 



The use^f Titlerl-Title 1 Migrant aides provided supervision for varying ^ 
group jictivlties. By providing a comtoon planning, pi riod, rtiaximum u§e^^. , 
fatfilitiVs was" made possijlle. Thus, four mode \\ 

(1) wl>ole class for film viewing. 

■ ■ ' ■ "* ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* (2) »large groups for speech activities the Scholastic Contact uni^ 

which involved filmstrips and presentations requiring an' ' , 

^, audience. ' ' - ' 

' ' ■■ y . ' 

(3) s^aU groups for productibri of media projects and evaluation 
of theise and the commercial films. , 

{4) individual work in the Westinghpuse newspaper reading unit. 
'* students could- also elect 'to produce individual projects'. 

. Additional opportunity for academic and sgcial interaction was prdvided 
through- units designed to" explore the World of work:- Ui^its of ttudy included: 

. ■■■■■ - . ■ : ■ : ■ 

(IJ orientation of self and society. - 



> (2) economic utide r standing. . J?^^ ^ 

a; . ! employment . " ' > ^ ^ • / ; 

' b. economic ^ystemA r ■ \ I 

c, finance r 

(3) - effective citizenship ' 

(4) interijational understanding' ' i/^ 
■ - Students weye to develop -skiUs in the total context of language ar^ s and social J 

studies that would enable tb^tri to. function in ah effective manner in the world in j , 

' ■ ' ■ . ' ^ ■ ' . .-. . :|:/ 

which they live. " *^ • . ■ , . . * i 

■•. , ■ . •■■ " ■, ■' ■' ■ . -^^ f , , ■■ ■ . - 

^ Students in grades 9 -U. on the high ichool campus participated in * program. .:• 

centered^round thematic film unitsy adapted f r^m A Bookless Curriculum by 
' Roland G. Brown.* TJhe students viewed a film and then met in. sfnaU groups to 
discuss and evaluate. Questions and evaluation forms were made available from'^ 
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the instructors. Proposed themes include (a) the uniqueness of each individual, 
(b) communication, Xc) justice, and injustice, (d) moral dilemma, (e) people, 
problems,, and ideas, (f) propaganda, politics, arfd power, A seventh unit, what . 

makes people laughs was to beMised periodically. Oral language' development was 

' ■- • ^ ■ ' '.■■/■ ■ • • • ■ ■ •' 

reinforced by activities from William E. Buys Speaking by Doing text* Areas . 

relating to the film themes included (a) speaking -listening, " (-b) epeaking and / 

listening for fun, (c) persuasive speaking -critical listening, and (d) problem- 

solving. . . . * 

Instruction tO improve reading was based on a Westinghous-fe PLAN kit which 
utilized newspapers for reading material, thus enabling the students to gather 
current information for media projects. The prodviction of these media projects 
was not only to offer motivation for language development but also provide a 
subjective means of evaluation. As the necessary skills were acquired^ students 
progressed frQ,m^ production of a sound tape to more complex projects incyuding 
slide-tape presentations, T.V.\ commercials and .shows, and 8 mm sound* films. 
Students were encouraged to enter their films in the Texas Student Film Festival 
sponsored by the Texas Education Agency. Students indicating a concurrent interest 
in these social studies activities were encouraged to develop projects that would be 

■ -■ ' ^ . ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ •■■ ■ ' 

entered in the ijatural science fair competition. 

In* order to eyaluate adequately the success of instruction and to ascertain 
student achievement of performance objectives, the testing was to Be^aried. 
Despite the subjectivity involved, teacher observation was an integral^^^axt. 
Attendance pattern^ were reviewet^. In addition, academic success in regulas* i 

; : . • ■ ..V . . ■ > • ■ • : , . : 

classes would further prove the value of the program. The media* projects Were 
also a part of the evaluative process. ^ ^ * 



. standardized testing inclv^ (4) the Scale for "Rating Pupil's Ability in 
•^iifijdng English, (b)' the Durrell pst^^ning-Reading Test, and (c) tl^fe Stanford 
Diagnostic' Reading Test,- mainly fo^'j^estriptive putposes. Opinionaires to 
Students and parents we re'also use^dl'JfltpprOp^ forms were administered prior 

... , ■ ^ , . . ^ . ^ , ( 

to and at the conclusion of the instisj^ctlonal period. . 

In 1976, we changed the foriiife 6^^^^ individualized quartex ct)ur8e8 • 

because we moved into our new hi^h schottl complex, and, having spent a year 

,. _ _ t emaller groups with only one thought was mOJfe. 

productive. Through discussion witf the teachers and students, I felt that the 
stigma of being a "migrant"* or "Title I," Served as a mental block for most of ^ 
the participants, thereby isliminating the fullest developrrtent possible. To 
eliminate ^iny discrimination, either by title or by being ineligible to i-eceive 
supportive s^er vibes because of financial conditions, educational development ^ 
or whatever, I received permission to pro rate my student enrollment and thereby 

■ ■ : ■ ■ i •■ ■ ' ■ ■. ■ ' ■ ' 

.a:ilow'all studentis to participate! For. example, our funding was 60 percent 
migrant; 30 percent Title I, and 10 percent local. Our classes, therefore, 
consisted of 4:he same/make-up as our funding, aiM no student knew who was a - 
migrant, who was Title I, and who was local. In our.n6w forniat, we established 

b ■ ■ ■■ ..■ . ' ' , ■ ... ■ r . ;■ 

eijllteen quarter courses, each 12 yreeks long. Jbicluded in these were: 

1. BOLD '■' ■ ^ ' . ' 

■ ' . 2. Write It Right , ; ' ^ " . 

i.' Film Study ■ '. " *^ 

" 4, Building Yoiir oW Dictionary ^ 

. 5. liadio Stflaies , ■ ^ 

6. Television Studies: ^ , 



7. 


y 

Basic Reading^SkiUs . 








Speed Reading 




10. 


Rl^ading for Research 


.11. 


NonfiCtion 


12. 


Reading for Co^ege 


13, 


El^onomics * • 




American' CJultures 


15. 


Readiimg and Waiting Spanish 


> 16. 


Mexican Folkloi^e 


17* 


Mexican Culture 


18." 


Mexican Literature 



Each of the q\iarter courses was de^loped frowpi our first year's^xperienc^. 
As "you will note in the following course des^criptioSfk, we maintained a hijgh interest 
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"^app^pach while getting basics across: 

The criiphasis will be on^creation of media projects -slide shows, TV 
commercials, movies-whic^i wiU encourage tile development qf oral 
language* Reading and writing will be kept to the minimum necessary 
to produce the projects/ Commercial films will be usecl only tp teach 
the skill? nfgeded in students ' own ^)r6jects. V 

Terminal I^erformance Objective; Upon completion of one to three quarter's 
' .during the 1975-76 school year, the participants i!n grades 9-12' on the 

high school campus wiii on the average dembnstrate a gain of one point oh * 
a scale of five in English oral language fluency as measured by teacher 
observation using the Scale for Rating PupU' s Ability in Speaking English. 

Enabling Objectives; - 
The students will , 
(I) demonstra:te aural comprehension by their ability to 
(a) follow directions; (b)^relate main ideas and 
supportingkdet^ils; (c) distinguish facts, opinions, 
inferences; (d) identify purpose; (e) recognize . 
' . . • cause and effect; (f) arrange sequential events; and 

' (g) ^initiate propaganda. 



(2) detaonstratei. improvements in the basic skills of communicati'tJn; 
' (avSronunciatioh, • (b) 'intonation, (c) structure; • .' ' - 

■■■■ \ • • ■ ' ■ 

^ Activities; ' ' ''^■:v;v " ^. ' * . 

' Th<; students will /I ' ' ? 

(1) andividxially record own voices reading a shart selection and 
\ * giving a brief biographical sketch without notes for' priy 

. auditioning. ' 

V (2) in group, write a radio newscast; rehearse and record. 

(3) individually prepare snapshot sequenc.e and give oral story . ^ . • 
presentation, 1 

^ : V'- . -^^ • ■■• i- • 

. / (4) in groups^ prepare a TV commercial to be video-taped by 

;fa)'<^reating a praduct,'.,^ drafting a script, (c). designing 
a set and, props .(d) rehearsing. * - 

(5) in groups, write script, a r^range slides, creatg; spund effects 

for a slide-tape presentation, * ^ ' 

V (6) view and disc^i^ sample commercial films. • - ' ' ' ^ V 

(7) read aoid discuss actual movie scripit. y. r , • ^ 

V (8) visit fi^m company on nearby location. . . V 

* ^ (9) in group. write a mo^j/ie script. - ^ 

. ' (10) prepare arid film an 8 mm movie. . ^ . ^ " ^ ^ 

Altlfough we lost the t;eam approach in our teaching, the basic evaluation 

• . • ' » ' * ' ^ ' ' ' ^. ■■,»''..'■■•»■■'•.'■'**■' 

techniques used^n our first phase were continued in tne s^coAd: (a) the scale 

for Rating Pupils' Ability in Speaking English (f>) the Durreii List6ntng'; Reading: 

Test, andi (c) the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. - . * 

To create an inter ^t in writing; the opportUnijy^^^J^ tfo find'^success 

was pffe^red in our. basic program,, "Write it Right'-'f 



WRITE IT RIGHT: Terminal Perfqrxjniande OJijeo^^^^^ 
(t^retest to determine individual need for.instrUctiont ) " 
Note: Students' sentences should be coU^^ct^d for. use as 
exeircises. ' ^ ^. , 



1^ 



l;' Given the basic sentenc; pattims, the student will demonstrate 

aWlity to -write simple aentences with 80 perc^^^^ . 

"zi In wrWg^imple .aentences. , the. sjUdent will employ subject/ verb ' 
■ agreement wi^th 80 percent accurac^^^ . . * \ ' 

'^ 3ii After reviewing th^jaOeS Of captalization, the student will apply > 

. th^se rules with, 90 perd^t accuracV in ^vritirig simple Sentences. , - 

U^m Witing siiiple sentences, tlje' student will punctuate accor4i'ng / 
. to the conventipns of written English with 70 percent acWacy. 

. . • . ■ . ' : ' . . ■ •■ ■ ■ ■;• 

5* The student will use coordination arid subordination in writing • 
' : sentences with #0 percent accAiracy (including correct punctua-- 

■ ■. " * • ' ■ . 

6. Given fragments and%ln-ons, the student will re -write the ■ . 
sentences with 80 percent accuracy. ^ . 

• :>^. The student willAs^pronouns in writing sentences with 80 percent ; 

accuracy. . . ^ . 

V 8. ^ The Btudent wiU foUow idiomatic use of prepositions with 80^ ^ 
. . perjcent accuracy. 

9.. In writing sentences, the stude 

RB percent accuracy. 

■ \ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

10. Given the eight suggested methods, the student will us^ variety 

in writing sehtence-s. 
11 Tbe student will demonftrate ability.to combine sentences by 
. using pa;rticipial phra^dSs with 80 percent accuracy. : .y; 



12. The student will imitate the style of p^^essional writers with; 
/•• ''nt;;;.;;:^. ■ . 70^peroent'kccuracy. ' '■'. ■■'t ■ ~ 

■ Combining the three principal mfeans of communicati^ seeing, writing: and ^ 
yMistenin^i Film Study allowed the student to develop his/her skills: : ! 

%ilm Study; Terminal Perf|)rmance Objective; Upon coxr^leticm <^ ; . 

Title^ I MiW) participants in graces 9-10 on the high school « : ^ 
' campus wifl on the average deprionstrate a gain of one point on a ^ . ^ . 
scale of five in English oral language fluency as measured by teacher^^^. 

; ■ ow^ti^usin^ : : 

* ' ' English. 



■ 1 
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Pibf^rattt Activity; A one'c^quarter course entitled Film Study, will =— ^ 
, eiicoural'ge oral lajiguage develclfment through viewing and analyzing 

* ^ commercial film^^ chosrek for relevancy and student appeal. Film-^ 
viewing wiU be foUowed_by discussion sessions; Students will be 
'. ask^ltoleyaluate these films after esjtab 

judging* By coo'Tdinating tji^s cev'se with th^ . . , v 

students r^ay have ^n opportunity to, critiqueTPe media projectsy ^ ^ 
' whicb will be produced. » ^ ' ^ * . 

Evaluation Plan; . Pre -'and Post -test^ will be by tearcher observation 
using ihe Scale for Rating Pupil's Ability in Speaking English. • . 

Knowing,the mea^g of words in isolation is not of much value . The. important 

.thing is to know when. and how to use them. Thus we b^an an intensive' study of 

■ . ■ " . ^ ' • ' ■ ■ •* 

using the dictionaity: ' ^ < ' • ' .' 

Building Your Own Dictionary: T^.rminal Performance .Objective: . * 
Upon completion of twelve weeks study during the i975-7j6 school . 
-year, the Title I (or Title I Miglantrparticipants in grades 9-1) . 
the high school campus will on the average , demon strateyone 



on 

mo _ 

Iowa Test of EducaiOTnal Development; 'Test .8, General Vod||ula^y. 



month's gain for eacb month of instriiction. As measured by the 



Program Activity: In Building Your Own DictionarY*; students will ... ■ 

,dempn#trate>n increased.vocabulafy thorough more sopTiisticated 
'. use of dictionaries, oral practice. 'use of synonyms and antonyms. 

Vocabulary words will be.; drawn from Newspapers, radio and TV, V , 

textbooks, and 'othe» soijrc^ whi<Jh students are expected 
. and read, thus^nsuring practicat- rather than literary wor^a. - ^ 

Learning activities will emphasize a speaking/reading v^^^ \ ' 

not wijitteni j / . - 

: Evaluation- Planr The' pre - and post- tests will be the Iowa Test ' , 

' of Educational Development Test 8* General Vocabulary. 

To see ourselves as others see us often leave p a new irftpr«-sion. Through 

the use of television we are able to see as wteli as hear; , ; 

Television Studies:' Terminal Performance Objective: Upon the 
• completion of twelve weeks' study durin^g .the. 1975-76 ftcTiool year, 

, the Title I (or Title I Migrant) ^participaLnts in grades 9-12 on the » 
' high school. campus wiU on th^ve rage demWstrate a gain of o v 
. * point 5) A- a scale of five in English language fluency, as measured by 5 ? 

: : . teacher, obs0Tvatxon^ing the scale for Rating, Pupil's Ability in 
Speaking -Engiish^' .'^ ■ ^ . \ . ■'*_ ". 



• \ Progyam Activityt Televisaon Studies^ like Radio Studies, will 

• ' * ^ througlit^ pf television. St^i'dents will observe and 
' * analyze the'techniquesmvolved in TV programs. The^ by, using 

• - video-taping equipment/ students will )?rod^^ 

■ pr6grait>8, Field trips to a locai-tvWtiort>^^ * 

the- activities. Ji • ' . ' - ^ 

, , Evaluatioft Plant "'Pre r and post- tests^ will be by teachtfr obs^r- , 
:' Wation.using the Scale, fo^' Rating Pupil's Ability in Speaking . . 
, \ . > English. . . 

' The ability to read is a skiU th^t everyone nea^s; therefore, we felt that our 

basic reading program should be encouraged. Reading advanced from basic to ; 
speed reading, from residing for re s^airch to reading for coU^ge: 

.Basic Reading Skills is a course in basic reading pnoviding bpportui»ty for 
the student who is re&ding belov> grade level as determined by Stanford 



V / 



.Achievement Test in Readipg. 'The course may .be repe|ted as|»any 
times as the student and the instructor feel beneficial. V : 



J 



•this \:la8S/ focusing upon word attack, syllabiQation, reading for 
* the miin ideas, sequence, apd inference as well as listening skills 
akd improving reading ftte, will be indiViduaUa^d as much as 
possible. The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test will be use4 for : 

- ■ ■ ' ' " ■ .' a ■ ■ ' 

prescription. • 

* ' Students entering higfi school reading much below grade level as determined 
by the Stanford Reading Test will be strongly encoui^ged to t^ke this course 
* before enrolling in other English electives. ^ . 

Terminal Performanpe Objective: Upon- completion of oije, two, or three 
quarters at the student's option during the 1975-76 school year, the 
Title rCor Titled Ivjigrant) participftnts in grades 9-12 on the high school 
campus will on the average demonstrate one month's gain per month of • 
instruction in basic reading skills as measured by the Nelson ^Denny 
, Reading Testi Forms C and D (Houghton -Ktifflin). . • ' 

• - . ' , ■ « ■ . ■• . .. '. . 

Enabling Objectiyels; ' ' . 



1. cVvfen test Weets containing the Dolch basic eight words 
grouped by threes, the student is able to circle the word 
pronounced from each»group./r (90 percent accuraf^y) 



'1 
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Give 1 list ot words, each woid fallowed three words, one of _ 
wSich is i*? antcwym, synonyrii, or homopym, the studenl^i^s-able/^ 
to cij^cle the antonym, synonyirtror homonym for each word^h the 
• ■ list. •(^■5 percent accurac)f) .• . .. ■ ; ^ \ ■ ' . .V 

3." Givenirally<^ number of ,^ne -syllable^rds, the stlS^eTit is able 
' to write the cqjrrect initi^. final consonant f?>r^acl^;wor4 
) p^r6no\inced. (90 percent acduracy) \^ . * ' ' 

: Given orally a nUmbe? o£ oni -syUable word's coi?lainihg short or 
long vowel sounds, the stud^nt,i8 able t6 wfite the letter and mark 
the vowel sound heard in each word. (90 percent accuracy) 

5. Given orally a numb^r pi words containiAg the consonant digraphs: 
' .ch, fsh, 'ph, 'wh, 'th, 'ng, 'gb, CA? ^ and 'ck, the . student 

is able to write the correct digrapKOieard in eath word prbnounced. 
(85 percent accuracy) , - 

Given oraUy a number of words containing conspnarit blends, the v 
student is able to\rite the correct initial blend for each word 7 
pronounced. (85 percent accuracy) ^ * 

V-.- 

Given a test sheet containing groups of three, -the following lettpr . 
cornbinations:- ar. or, ir, er and ur, arid a word pronounced for 
each group, tVie student is able to circle the correct letter 
combination heard in each word pr^^ounced. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



lb. 



11. 



12. 



Given a test sheet containing, ill groups of three, the following 
letter combinations: auj aw, ew, qw, ou, oi, by and oo, and a 
word pronounced for each group, the student is able to circle the , 
correct letter combination heard. in each word pronpunced. • 

Given .sentences using words containing the different pronunciations of 
ear' as > 'hear', 'bear', 'heart', and 'early', by using the contg;^ 
the stiiliftt is able. to read the sentences orally. . 

Given sentences using words containifig the different pronunciations, 
of 'ea, ' as in 'steak', 'bead', and^bread', by using the context the 
student is al>l.e to read the sentences orally. 

6iyen sentehces using words Contaihing.the consonant elements 'kn, ' 
•wr, ' W 'gn ' by using the. context the student is able to read the, 
s^tences oirl^y. _ ■" ' 

■Given a written Ust of word pairs^^ both of which begin alike and end 
alike and only one 6f which contains the silent 'gh, ' the 8tudent> \ 
able to circle such word pronounced. (8? percent accuracy) 




aWe to cixcle f.^ieyw<5k-d which begins with the same sound as the 
first word ift eacb group. (80 percent accmacy) V 

14. Oivih a Ifst li two -sVjlableC^Prds cbsit^biing two Uke unlike 

consonants on m64jftf position, thejstui^nt is ablejlo dij^ the, word 
correctly into syllables and label litters according to ^he rule:^ 
- vowel-con»cn2U4t-cOnpbnant-vowel. >V J- ' , • 

' ■ . '■• , : . • ' . ' . • ■'■ ^ ■ '* ■ . ' . ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

ii. Given a list of lib -VyUa^ wordStCp^taming ilh^ pattern .vowel- 

' rvc6nsonant-vowei, the student>i8~able to divide the word correctly . 

. into ^syllables and lab^l the letter^ aceorfiing to the i*ule: . vowelr 
V consonant ^vowel. (80 percent accuracy) * / , 

16. GivexTa list of two -syUablfe ^ords in whicfi the" final syllable . 
contains the 'le' ending, the student is able tb divide the word 

V correctly into syllables according to-'the rule :^In words ending 

in 'les**the fi^ syllable^ gins with the consonant preceding • • 

the '1. ' (85 j^cent accuracy) , ' ' V) 

■■ • ' { .■ • • • ■ • ■■■ ■ ' ^jr^-'' 

17. Given one-syllable adjectives containing a shprt ot long voweVsouHdVs 
the-student/is able to fcorrectly ad4 the suffixes 'er' and i**t;Snd ' 

• write an original sentence for e/ch newly foraned, word. (8^ percent 

-accuracy); . ■ - •-..^ . . . ■ ^ , ■■ .-^Vrv-r^v-v".. 

18. Given sentences containing blanks for which a vei* or' a form <if*; > * 

• that verb ending in 's, ' 'ed. ' or 'ing' must b* supplied, the student ,v 
>^ is able to circle the correct verb fqr-each blank.* 

V . « ■ .■ • ■ --^ ■ ■ : ■.. ;.■ . 

. 19. ^Given sentences containing blanks forWhicK a word must be supplied 

and a choice 6f words beginning with^he prefixes: 'be, ' 'a* V 'un. the . 
student is able to supply the correct word according to the context of 

• each sentence. _ (90 percent accuracy) 

20. -Give a list of sentences, each sentence containing a contraction, the 

student is able to^tfupply the two words from which the contraction was 
formed. (90 pe^eiit accuracy) : ; 

21. Given two columns of words, the student, by •Belecting one word 

♦ from each column. Is able to form compound words. (90 percent 
• ■ " ' accuracy) ■ 



22:. 



^3. 



6ivdii^*li8t 4£ words r each word ending wjjth a 8aif£ix, th^(^dehf 
is a*(Je to wr^^ the root word from whicK the wasiderH^ed 
(90^jpe.r'ceii>t accuracy) 





rd beneath each 



'Oiyfil sentenee 8 cohtaiittng blanks with a root, \ 
blaMt was a choice of four suffixes: 'idh, ' *fi4, * 'eri, ' and 'ly, » 
the Student is able to.wpite the ^ewly formed y^rd to. f^t the context 
of the sentence. (85 percent accuracy) • j • 



4. cWeh sentences rpr paragraphs containing 'a missing word or words >#r 
•/ ^ _tl^!>,;. \r^r fk^-,-^ wnr-Aa fHw i^ar-'h mis^inff word Or words, from the 



25. 



ania choice of four words fbr each nais)?ing word or words, from the 
context «i student is able to^select tjiat y^ord whi<?h correctly cott^pletes 
the thj»ught of the sentence. (sO ptrceht accuracy) r ^ 

Given several written paragraphs witjx title sTjn'is sing, the student is , 
able Ao supply for ekch paragrajffi ar-title, relevant to informatioji^iven^ 



26. 



27*. 




lri,tWat-.paragraph ■.* ;, ... , , ,;' , , ; ■■ • 

* Givin paral^fephS and' four, sentences below each'ps^graph, 'the studei 
is Jtie to number the s'^tences sequentiaUy>8 they happ«ne4 in thfe 
paragraph. (80 .perceny accuracy. ' ; ; ' 

(liven Sevei-al open peLragraphs and a choice of threQ possible predictions 
or conclusions for each paragraph, according to the information given 
in the pa:{agraph the student is able to select the mo^ logical prediction 

or conclusion. . <. , ' , 

. ■ ' ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ .>■■'■ 

Given se ve ral par ag raph s ,) each of which r e quir^ s Stud&pt reaction 
to be infeirred from the paragraphs, upoh questioning the student is . 
able to supply a logical reaction inferred; from facts given withm the 
paragraph. ..:''■}• ■ ''.^ " • .■. 

Give»^ a paragraph^ ancl belo>y each paragraph four questions pertaining 
to specific *a6tpls. the student is able to answer each question correctly. 
(90-jpercent accuracy) ' . , / " 

Given paragrai^hs .with a choice of three main ideas below^each gara- 
•graph, the st^detn is able to seleot the correct main i^^ the • 

Subject of most of all of the sentences in the paafagraph. .(90 percent 
■ ..acfuracy), ■ , - ,■ 

31. Given a^tOry the student is able tto'retell the principal details of the 



29. 



30. 



Story in pr ope r sequence . 



{ • ■■>•• . 

' 32^ Given it't^st sheef with s — i 

V directioiis^and activitie t^l^c ^udent m able tp read the ^^^^^ ^ 
> ' and perfdrm the indicated aJctivitie a,.' ^ . ^ ^ % : ; 



1. Students in Basic, Reading Skills We given the Stanford Diagnostic 



^ Ite^iding T^st, Form W, to asgertain their beginning reading^level.' 
; • -Jliey acre then placed in mate rials to aid cor r cicting pa^ticbla;^ 
.. Wejakn'iess (es).. . . ■ ■ ' * ■' ; • . q.- 

2/ilnd^vidual'a88igiimeni^ made qji a wee jiy basis, '^soi .^tatijiiw^ 



. ' " )a-re being |>rei>Eired so that % variety of approaches 'a^ Vell^ 
■ ^ ' iifdiinduali«>tioh wiU be possible, ' . 



Resources include: 



SRA Reading Liaborato^y 
Reading for Understanding \ > 

k s;v. P. Book ir2,ia^ ' ^ V ^ , 

Developing Reading Skills, id^oolc. A, B, C 
How to Read Better, ^ok I ' 
Basic Reading Skills Workbook . 
Prog'raijmxied Vbcabula ; 
Wide-Wbrl&l 




I 



' Evaluation; Pre'-^ and post - tests will be the Nelson-Denny Reatting^Test, 
forms C and D. . ' v ■ • • , _ • - 

^- ' ' ■. ■ ■ '. ■ '. ■ ■ • ■ '■■ ."■>■ 

streng+^hen tlie student's ability to function in our iDei=hocratic Society, the 

function of government and the worid of worH..were presenfed in- a way that created 

- ah>inter^stl ' „ ' • ' .. i"^' ' ''/^'^^.i^'^ ■ • 

After a brief explanation of economics by the teacher, students wi» identify : • 
► > A) ,tbe language of economics, B) *th^ Wyacteristics tl^Amearicaji , 

. economic system, and C) - explain the; relationship among supply, demand, . , 
r ' « and price, by completing writteu^ercises and field work with 70% accuracy. ^ 
'1 - ■ •■ .■ ' ■ ' ■ -^f 

■ ' After identifying the roles of^ consumer, ^students willVaftalyz^ A) consumer-. ■ 
type sV B.) Vonsximer demand, 'consjmxer^redit, D) money manag^iAent, 
• ' > E) consumer education,, and F) consumer .p%tection, by cQmpleting charts 
and field wbrk, with 70% apcuracy. >- ^ . , 



Applying the cetnsunieT's-'T^ -and the producer's role in a capitalistifeconomy, 
students will as^Sess tlie effect of Ul S. agricultu>^ on thrf; American economy ; 
and this. world ec-bnpmy, by completing, with 70% accur^fcTyjrf ri ac^^^^ ^ 
giW on the econVjmits of food, produce^ by^ this Si ^e^^ 
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^ After coirik^tiAg the kinds of bud^irtess prganizatior^s, students 'will ■ 
* V A vVanalyze^^ and the role, of the U. ^fvgov't to . , 

. : by:a;nsVering an objective tC/St with 7^ accuracyf , 

'^and doing jibrary reaear*|r. ' yj \ - ' ^ *• ^ 

' AkteV having anily^^ students wllVexaynine^ procedi^^ f^r I ^ 

; a^onhdin'g^ job,^jp^per procedures for appli/sAti^on?" ai)d resumfes by-; ^ - 
experiencing tfini\4at;ed computing exercises withv70% 

'.^accuracy. v. , ■■ . ^. • . -.^^ ■ .■ ■■V/ ' • 




Optional Objective ; After teach^gr^ explanation^ students will demonstrate 
how to fileia fede rat income tax forxn. ^ . * . v 

Afteif defining Vioney andTit/oney types, students will demonstrate a . 
khoYTledge of th^ role ,of bank's, land the value of dollar changes by answering 
an objective teit With '70% accui-acy. . ^ ' ~ ,\ 

Through the use of charts, readingjs, /ind exercises, students will compare 
and contrast the economic systems of socialism, capitalism, and comnrxunism 
by writing an essay on cp'mparative economic systems, and/or answering: 
objeo^tive test with 10% accuracy. . 



^IIAE ^PAN: 

^ . Number 1 - 3 days " ^ j . : ^ 

Niimber 2 - 3 weeks > ^ 

• N\imt>ers 3 and 4_- 3 weeUn * / 
Nunaberi 5 ajid 6 - 3 we^s . 
. Numbe^r 7-3 vi'eeks ' ' - ' ' • 

America is made up of mai^ cultv^res*, all Jiaving something to offer; therefore, 
rather than learning only onei' the stude^^^ ^^^^"^ 



4. 



Title of coriip'onent activity: American Cultu res (a sub-uniit of BOLD) 

^ T.eyininal Performance Objectives; Cognitive Domain (a) - upon ^ 
Voxiipletioti of twelve week's study during the 1975^76 school year, 

the Title,! lor Title I Migrant) participants in grades 10-12 on the -/ V 

• High ischobl cempus will recognize cultural differences and 

siniiiarilies among iniiiprities in th^Unit^^ 

the innpact 6f recenp movements among minority groups 

measured by student t^desigited projects. Affective Doniain(c) ^''^''^^l 
demon^ctrkte awareneft of a need tp develop a personal value 
system based on logic rather than emotions as mejasured by y 
reaeticnii to value clarification^^ . ' V ^ : 

■ ■ - ■ ■ "^^^ ■. , 7: .. ' - \' 



^ , ■ ' . r ^ •• . ■ ■ ■. ■ 



: Progfem Activity: Aiiierican Cultures is a one -^^qu^rt^j: course in 
^^whi^^ pptibr^ to investigate Mexicar>- American, 

Ampricairjhdi^n, the^lkcksv^^^ other 

minpritiesV contributions, accompli 

which are a pkrt of the heter^^geir^^^ Women * 

"may also be studied as a ii^^ ^ 

!rh€ in^quiry approach wiU be^foUowed^b^ discussions for exchange 
off ideasV utilizing some la^coiinter te^^iques. "Materials will 
include writings bicontempoifary leaders and the NBG television 
series of Bicentennial programs. Seniors will enter the essay 
•coi>Jie8t, ^'What Is^^^^ ^ — . >: , 

EvalMation Plan; (a) and (b) -a sl^dent -designed projiedtf^ill be 
eyaluatdd as a post -test. (One pretest will be waived in view of * 
the* nature of the course.) * * ^ 

(c). The post-test will be claiss discussions follpwing thought . - 
sheets from Sidney B. Simon's Value Cla^rification and Value ^ 
Clarification Games. \ 

Peer teaching proved to be .valuable in developing the follo\^ii?gxqurses 
' because eVipryone had to share: ' — ^ 

Grade, Placement: 9,-1^ ; . 

■Minincium quarters ii may be taken: 1 ^uarte^r , ^ \ 

.:K4aximum quarters otfered: 1 quarter v / 

Prerequisites: None (Spanish' speakers) ^ ,^ / 
Textbook: * coiiversational Spanish "(English speakers) 
Textbook: LaOitanjlla 

- Uffted y Yo Workbook and tapes ' 

Instructional Objectives/ Performance Objectives 

A. Reading Skills: After learning the phonetic alphabet in 

Spanish, students must be able to start reading atid under- j 
/ standing short, simple words, phrases and later sentencesi 
Tlie level of difficulty will pjrogress with practice acquired 
in class. Before quarter iQ over students will have read ^ 



■ La Gitanilla. ' 

After learning the Spanish alphabet students should be able 
to write with at least 80 percent accuracy small simple 
words, phrases and later sentences— Attention will be 
given to* correct spelling ajid accent placement during the 
last couple of weeks. - / . . . ji 



Consent 




phonetic alphabet 

l^in'witb simple words arid phi^kses and^ gradually 
ird more difficult words) , ^. •/ 
en basic vocabulary (siJiapl^^ i , ^ * 

^ ' l^b • ^!5^*^ reading and comprehension of La Gitanilla 

Materi als to be used ; . 

•• ^-^T — • . ^ • . ^ 

1, Usted Y Yo. . v.-'.. ■ ' 

2, La Gitanilla . ; ^ 

Grade Placement: 9-12 
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Minimum quarters course may be taken: 1 qifartef * 
Maximum quarters course offered: 1 quarter 
Prerequisites: None . • 

Tfextbooksi Mtichas Facetas de Mexico, f radiciones Mexicanas, Leyendas 
' . . ' Mexicanas ^ : . r ■ ' ^ . / -^v' 

FIRST QUARTER ^ • 

Terminal Performance Objective: Students enrolled in the Mexican folklore, 
Dance and Sopg will be able to produce oral and written reports concerning, 
the many culture^ that inhabiied Mexico. Through speaking, reading, and , 
writing skills tl^e^^tudent will strengthen and enlarge his basic proficiency 
in Spanish. Seveiity-five perceiit accuracy or better is expected. 

ActivitiesL Aural and Oral:<i Listening aiid reading Mexican legends 
. - ■ . and traditions. 

Cultural: Participation in learning the basic steps 



,to te^i well-known regional dances: 

a. Danza el Venado 

b. El Tacopazo . 

c. Oanza Azteea 

d. La Bamba 

e. Jarstbe Tapatid 

■ " f. Dahza de los Viejitos ^ 

\ ' ■ \ g. Los Qaetziales ' 

* ' h. La Sandunga . 

^* Meafticita ■ • ■; . . ■; . • . ■■"[^ ' " 

■ .i-.- • .1. "Adelita ■ ■ • ■ •■ ^ 

* • . •. ■ • ■ , ■ . ' ■»/. .. . ^ J- 

Materials: (tooksV Muchas Facetas de Mexico - Jane Buxnett 

Leyendas MeXicanaTsi ^ Geneyieve Barlow and . , 

Wililam N... Stivers 

• : . . , ' Refranero Popular Mekicaho - Migucj^ Velasco Valdes , 



E. Equation Procedures: Oral and written presentation, proj||js and bi- 

• weekly tests. 

» MEXICAN LITERATURE , 

I Grade Placement: 11-12 

Minifntutn quarters course may be taken: 1 quarter 
Maadmvim quarter 9 off (Ej red: 1 quarter 
Prerequisites: Spanish I and IX ^ 
Textbook: Histofia de la Literatura Mexicafia t 

.. • • FIRST QUAilTER 3 



r 



Terrhinal Performance Objective: After being introduced to the Literature 
of Mexico from Prehistoric times to the mode Wt>eriod, the student will be 
able to analyze the literary works through written and/or oral reports . , 
demonstrating his speaking, reading and written skills with a performance 
of seventy-five percent accuracy or better. 

Activities: Aural'and Or ai; Listening to discussions and reading about: ^ ^ 

\ \ 1. Obras Prehispanic^s y poesias 

' 2. Contemporaneas.de la Conquista Hispana- 

, Herrtan Cortes t 

' .3; Sigle XVII - SoraJuana de la Cruz 

4. Sigle XVm - Fr4i^^Ko J. Clavi jiero 

5. Sigle XIX - Fra/M. Navarrete v 

6. Sigle 3^IX - Joffle Joaquin Fernandez de lizaf di 

7. Sigle XIX - Jose J. Gomez d« la C6j:tina |^^^^ 

8. Sigle XIX - IgWio Ramirez^ 

, 9. Sigle XIX - Jo^e Lopez -Portillo y Rojas 

lOl Sigl^ XX -Igr^cib M. de Oca 
. 11. Sigle XX - Majiano Azuela . 

12. Sigl| XX ^ 0<a&iyio Paz ^ 
Materials: (Books) Histeria de la L^erautra^Espanola e His eria de 1^ 

Literatura Meacrcana r Guillermo Diaz-Plaja y ' 
Francisco l^dnterd^ • 
" ' Historia de Ik- Literatura Mexicana - Julie J. Rueda-,,. 

, MEXICAN CULTURE 

Gradfe Placement: 10-12 

Minimum 6[uarter 8 may be taken: 1 quarter 
.Maximum qxiarters offered: 1 qxiarter 
Prereqilisites: Spanish I 
Textbook: Mexico and encyclopedias 

I. Instructional and Performance Objectiyes: 

A. . The student will be able to read, discuss orally a[nd see 

pictures of aU these important places and people of Mexico 
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. B. After reading: and discussing about these places snjd .pepple . * 
students should be, able to write about them with'at least , 
* an ^ighty per<:eht accuracy, and bette r yet ^know theTir culturfe s. , 

'tl. Cont'eiit''Of course - Mexican Culture ■ , 

• Aw Legend - The Eagle and the Serpent • * 

^ B. History of the Indian Tribes (2 major ones) . 
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1. Toltecs 

2. Axtecs 

C. Legend of the "Sleeping Lady" and "Popp". 

D. The Country ^ 

1. The States ^ - 

2. The Capital 

' a. History of Tenochtitlan • 
b. History of its most important landmarks 

(1) Churches - Cathedral and Basilica ( legend) 

(2) Castle of Chapultepec and its history 

(3) National Palace , :^ 
/ (4) Palace of Fine Art9 

(5) Xochimilco j { , ' \ \- 

3. Famous Mexican Muralists . # 

1. Diego Rivera ^ 
' / 2. Clemente Orozco 

i^Pavid Alfara Siguier OS | 

4P^H.oberto Montenegro 

■ .-V • ■ ■ " • • 

E. Cuernavaqa 
^ 1. Borda Gardens at Cuernavaca , 

2. Cortez Palace 



Taxco 

1. Borda^s Church 

2. Silver Shops 

G. Spanish Rule 

1. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla 

2. Jose MorelQs 



} 



4': 



3. Vicente Guerrero, and other hferoes * 

H. Materials Used ' ' . \. 

1. Han<i out oh legends * . , ^ ; 

2. Vi^ualiaids from Library and Department 

V3- Rc'POrds o Speeches ( pe r sonal coUe ction) ^ 



Evalua^tibn: Oral grades, quizzes, tests 



.'9 



By pro ratirig^ur studente in each of the clas scB.de scribed, we were 



' \ s ' .... 

abltf to offer .student oriented claTss^s without stigma/' The problem with* 

■-■v..r- .. •'^ . - • ■ 1 -■: ■- 1. ^ ■ 

the p<i:oce<iure, however, i» the- possibility of not having the percentage corf ect. 
However, with odds like /our s, it was fairly easy to balaWe. 

Ii^ niy present situation, pro -ration does not work because out- members 
are not as defined. The pro)>lems that all schools in Texas face today are m • 



the inflexible guidelines created by the various agencies that de^l with federal 
jm^neyi Title I, Title I -Migrant, ESEA, Bilingunl, Vo^cationa^, and Special 

Education. ^ '\ 

Each of the programs receive their money froni the same source; however, 
there must be a separation of students, equipment, and funds. This leads to ^ 
waste because there is a duplication of equipi^nent. For' example. Title I Migrant 

■■■ ^ . .\ ■' ... . .■■ '. ■. ' 

- tan use Title I equipment, but Title I cannot use Migrant equipment. The sanjie kind 
• of jMTpblem exipts witji teachers. Title I Migrant tea'chers, can teach only niigra^it 
•students, while Title I teachers. may teach either Title I or; Migrant. ' x . 

' To 'eliininate these probleijis and to insure flexibility, I feel the following.^ 



Recommendation shou|d bfe inacted: 



V ; l^v^'Coiisblidate all federal programs^ using Title I supervisors 
]'■:■■[ ^to regulate-the a^pplications. for money in the State. 

. ' ■ " ' . ■ '. ' 

' 2./;,''Elminate isingle title Title I, Migrant, etc. Call all 

Veligible students disadvantaged, thereby unifying all 
/ ^handicapped <;hildren, language, poor, migrant, LLD, 

y\ ^ severely. and profoundly handicappejd. 

/ , . : ThrougH the use of the Orshansky formula and the ivligfant St udent Record 

: V Transfer System, all students could be identified throughout thjB United States; 

- ■ • .Wk- 
. funds could be deternxined and dSlribUted to the State Education Agencies. ^The 
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^c^l school district would then apply for funding pn > multiple year grant. 

• ■\ ■ , ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■, * i " • ■■• 

This would allow them to initiate their 'progranis and know thit thay would • s • 

■ • ■ ■ ■. • ■ /P ' ' ' ' ' • ■■• 

have.from'three to five years to'test,**eValuate, and. p.rovide prool that the ^. . . 
procram is ieneiiting the students-. Iii fairness' to the students^ of. rural and . 
•femall school districts; federal funding should be ,ba6ed-j|n the kctuaV^ ' 

■ ■■■ ''.v. . ■ ■ . : ' ^' 

of eiigibie students plus a percentage of additional monies. The' monies re- 
ceivedby the local district should be non -restrictive in their use. »: I*6r examjile., - t 
the placement of teachers should be determined Jiy the needs of tht eligible 
stu^ehts^ Tit\e I -Migrant, an4 Special Education.. This would eliminate »he . 
projected h'feed of a specific classification of teacher or aide. This f of mat ' . ^ 
would also remove the duplication of materials and supplies because each schooV 
would purc^as* sufficient material and equipment to mejgt the heeds of, the feligible 
•studentsV To insure i)roper use of the monies allocated, the State Education 
^ Agency woVld monitoivthe pf ograms through onsite visits or writterf reports, 
ll-rirough consolidation of the programs and the increased involvement of the local 
'school district in regulating'the use of the iponey, students arid teachers alike^ ■ 
coiald en! »a^ce their self -image bec?iu8e their label would be\rerri<?yed; ; ' . 

.The op'porturiity to become what we'want to be^come is, limited only by limits 
we pj^ on ourselves. 'To educate the child is the responsilpility of all adults, ... 
and tlie . opportunities 'given to children today, serve as the door opener that everyone 
needs. Through the assistance of federal funds, every sqhbol should have the 
oppo'rtxiriity to offer aU children an eq\ial education. >^ -r^:^'^,' '' , 
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